Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


‘Mrs. W. Kershaw 
Gwynedd Valley, 
Penna. 


From ‘* First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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The European “Underground” with which the ad- 
dicts of comic strips and the listeners of soap operas are 
so well acquainted is a myth. The men and women who 
in all the occupied nations, and in the totalitarian coun- 
tries as well, risk their lives to keep the flame of freedom 
alive have nothing in common with that ridiculous prod- 
uct of ignorant imagination. There are, of course, secret 
organizations, uncensored newspapers, and carefully 
planned campaigns of sabotage. But they constitute 
only a small part, and not.at all the most important one, 
of what the’ French call “la resistance”. 


“Resistance” against tyranny is not an organization 
with president, secretaries, membership dues and other 
formalities, but a state of mind, a determination to say 
“no” whatever pressure may be used to make you say 
“yes”. Most manifestations of this state of mind are 
not underground, but very much in the open. Occupied 
but unconquered, many countries from Norway to 
Greece, and from France to Poland and the Ukraine, 
have been battlefields of the spirit ever since they were 
invaded. The constructive aspect of this struggle of 
resistance is one of the greatest hopes for the future. 


Hitler and his helpers had it all nicely planned. 
Most of their military speculations proved to be correct 
—until factors which were largely of a non-military 
character made it all wrong. Quislings had been held 
ready for the day when they would be needed, and the 
opportunism .of many people who are inclined to go to 
the side which is successful and can offer material ad- 
vantages was an important factor in the calculations. 
People who—as an editorial of the “Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter” said in October 1939—were fighting for “ob- 
solete ideas in which they have long ago ceased to 
believe” and would therefore be easily defeated by the 
fanatical disciples of the religion of blood and race, 
manifested qualities of faith, endurance, resistance which 
had not been foreseen by the totalitarian aggressors nor 
by most democratic observers. 


WHY TYRANNY HAS. FAILED 
By Wilhelm Solzbacher 


again and again over the strategy of the Master 


A genuine moral and spiritual regeneration can be ob- . 


served in many occupied countries, in particular among 
the younger generation. The underground of the 
Norwegian students wrote in one of its editorials: “These 
old and outworn ideals, ideals of liberty, humanity and 
democracy, used to appear all too often as empty phrases. 
Today we have got life in them as never before. The 
weapons of the spirit are in our hands. No one can take 
them from us”. 


The tiny Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, for instance, 
where I lived at the beginning of this war, had no armed 
forces, no fortifications, no imperialistic dreams. The 
apostles of “dangerous living” were full of scorn for the 
Luxembourgers who wanted nothi 
and peace. On May 10, 1940, Hitler’s armies marched 
in, and after half a year of military occupation Nazi 
Gauleiter Simon was given the task of i 
the Luxembourgers into the “great German nation”, of 
making them conscious of their “blood and race”, 
were not to be a nation of slaves like the Poles and the 
Czechs but full-fi members of the Master Race. 
The reaction was q une : the Luxembourgers 
who were believed to be only interested in good eating 
and drinking and a comfortable life showed more will- 
power and stubbornness than the Germans were able to 
cope with. Many were executed, thousands were de- 
ported from their homes or sent into concentration 
camps, a general strike was crushed with bloody vio- 
lence, the boys were forced into the hated German 
uniform, but the people remained firm: they did not 
want to be members of a “great” nation but preferred 


to remain small and unimportant in world affairs, but- 


free. When the Luxembourgers were to declare in a 

“plebiscite” their nationality and mother tongue, 97% 

indicated “Luxembourg” as their national and linguisti 

characteristics though the Germans had made it clear 
Continued on page 4) 
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DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


FRED OCH FRIHET (Peace and Freedom), the Swedish 
Section’s Monthly News Sheet (No. 3-4, 1943), had a supplement 
devoted entirely to that Section’s draft of a Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. We reproduce it in English cordially thanking 
our kind translator: 


The individual is the point of departure for all community 
action. Society has originated in the union of individuals into 
family, stock and lineage for mutual protection and benefit, with 
the purpose of furthering the welfare of the individual members 
of society. Through the unifying of these smaller centers—by 
free will or by force—the larger form, the State, has arisen. The 
State is thus an instrument created by individuals for the common 

In the course of time, howéver, the organization and aims 
of the State have expanded so widely over constantly increasing 
areas that the instrument has become the ruler over its origin- 
ators and men have become slaves of their own creation. 


For centuries attempts have been made to strike a balance 
between the individual and the State. In the majority of cases 
these attempts have failed. Only here anid there have they been 
put through in part, and nowhere as yet has a fully satisfactory 
solution been found. Instead, in our age the doctrine of the 
absolute. submission of the itidividual to the State has been propa- 
gated and practised with a brutality unlike anything known before. 


This new ideology has resulted in the world chaos out of 
which mankind must now seek to salvage its future. Human 
society must return to the point of departure. The State must 
be reshaped into an instrument which, giving due regard to the 
rights and freedom of each human being, must regulate the com- 


. munity life of the citizens with the aim of promoting general 


economic advantages, social welfare and spiritual development. 


The growing emphasis on this conception is revealed in the 
many attempts to state the rights of man as a basis for a new 
social order which have been made by different groups during 
the past few years. They start from the principle that the State 
as such must rest on a clear and binding recognition of these 
rights and that they in turn must be accepted without reservation 
by all member states in a future international federation, more 
or less comprehensive, in whatever form it may emerge. 


The Rights of Man are due to all without any discrimination 
howe citizenship, sex, race, social position, religion, or life 
What Are the Rights of Man? 

A. Like every other living being, man has a right to what- 


ever is a requirement for maintenance of life; he is also entitled 
to the ‘development of _his power to make his contribution to 


"progress. These demands.can be brought together under the 


term “Primary Rights of Man”. 

B. Man is, however, not only an individual but also a social 
being. In society, the rights and free actions of the individual 
are regulated in relation to the common good and within the 
frame of laws made by the people themselves. Before the law 
the members of human society are all equal and possess the 
same right to freedom, protection and cooperation for social ends. 


A. Man’s Primary Rights: 
sufficient, wholesome arid nourishing food 
good necessary clothing 


c. hygienic accommodation with space for work, rest and 
leisure 


d. doctor’s care in case of illness, accident or invalidism, to- 
gether with preventive hygiene 


before working age: kindly care, education and training 


during working age: work, professional or occupational op- 
portunities under good conditions and with proper compensa- 
tion, as well as the right to pursue any occupation or fill 
any position for which fitted by talent or training. 


g. after working age: full and wholly satisfactory maintenance 


h. opportunity for rest, relaxation, leisure and participation in 
cultural progress. 


B. Man’s Rights as Member of Society 


I.. FREEDOM 
(a) of speech and opinion (b) of the press (c) of religion 
(d)of association 


(Continued on page 4) 


FIVE 


I was a peasant of the Polish plain; 

I left my plough because the message ran, 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 

To save her from the Teuton; and was slain. 
I gave my life for freedom, this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer. 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treach’rous Muscovite; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

I gave my life for freedom, this I know 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I worked in a shipya 
There came a sudde: 


Of Belgium, 


fu. 


Asking our aid: I jc 
I gave my life for fre 
For those who bade 


This poem, for the Wo 
music, was sung extensively 
famous Fuller sisters. Repr 


The Responsibility of America for Palestine 
as a National Home for Jewish People 


' The British Government seems to have forgotten the Agree- 
ment made with the United States Government in 1924, after the 
League of Nations had created the mandates, and had made 
Palestine a British Mandate. 


Our Government was interested in the Balfour Declaration, 
and in 1920 claimed that “the participation of the United States 
in the war entitled it to be consulted as to the terms of the 
we sar The British Government agreed, and certain changes 
were ma 


In 1924 an Agreement was reached between the two govern- 
ments stating the terms of the Palestine Mandate. That Agree- 
ment contained the words: “nothing contained in the present con- 


_ vention shall be affected by any modification which may be made 


in the terms of the Mandate as recited above, unless such modifi- 
cation shall have been assented to by the United States”. That 
Agreement was signed by Austen Chamberlain for Britain and 
Frank B. Kellogg for the United States. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain our assent has neither 
been asked nor given to the terms of the British White Paper 
of 1939; yet on April 4th, 1943, Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced to Parliament that the British Government for Palestine 
would follow the orders of that White Paper. When he said that, 
the Prime Minister was closing the doors of Palestine to all of 
the four million Jews still alive in Europe except about 29,000. 
America cannot assent to any such nor can I urider- 
stand how any human being, except a nazi, could assent. The 
only ‘possible excuse for Mr. Churchill is that his secretary failed 
to apprise him of the legal conditions. 


It becomes the plain duty of our Government to tell the 


_ Prime Minister that such an order cannot be made without 


our assent, and that such assent will not be given by the 
American people. 


Recently, Mr. James G. MacDonald, distinguished authority 
on that subject, said: “The path of the Jews in Europe points 
inexorably to Palestine. For them the alternative is death by 


_ many horrible means”. 


THE AMERICANS SHOULD SPEAK AND OUR GOV- 
ERNMENT SHOULD ACT. 


— Katherine Devereux Blake. 
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SOULS 


I oaths | in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, . 
When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world; 
Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 
I gave my life for freedom, this I know 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 

Lusting her downfall, called me and I rose 
Swift to the call and died in fair Lorraine. 

I gave my life for freedom, this I know 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


s shipyard by the Clyde. 
a sudden word of wars declared, 


ful, helpless, unprepared, 


id: I joined the ranks and died. 
e for freedom, this I know 
10 apde me fight had told me so. 


— W. N. EWER. 


the Woman's Peace Party in 1915, set to 


tensively over the United States by the then 
‘s. Reprinted from The Nation. 


te 


were 


The Childwall Branch (England) 


In the British Section of the WIL there is a forward- 
movement and new branches are springing into being 


throughout the Provinces. 


The Childwall Branch is one of these. It started eighteen 
months = as a small group of the Liverpool Branch. Through 
its size and virility it has become, this year, an independent 
branch with its own committee and working on its own program. 


We are a group of suburban women who meet in one an- 
others homes. Wartime conditions make meetings difficult. 
Those of us with young children have no domestic help and often 
husbands away. Those without children are not only running 
their homes but doing a job of work as well. So that we meet 
in the evenings, and as we all live reasonably near to one another, 
the tind difficulties and the blackout are not deterrents. 


ship, or will improve living conditions, interests us deeply, so 
that our subjects for meetings have ranged from our own domes- 
tic problem of Child Delinquency, when we were addressed by 
Mre A. Billings, Justice of the Peace and a veteran of the WIL, 


party in England, called “Common Wealth”. 


Now that we are a branch, we have a planned program. 
We decided to take Miss Emily Balch’s advice and devote our 
energies to international understanding. We have excellent 
opportunities at this time, in this great port of Liverpool, to 
hear speakers from many countries. We have had a Chinese 
doctor speaking on “Women in China”, a Czech lady speaking 
about her own country, four West Indian technicians speaking 
of conditions in Jamaica, and Miss Helen Kirkwood telling us 
of her first-hand experience of international friendship and of the 
WIL in Czechoslovakia during the post-Munich period up to a 
day or two before war was declared, and then in Holland up to 
that country’s being invaded. We are hoping to get speakers 
on America, India, the British colonies, Poland, and Russia. 


We have circularized our local clergy about our attitude 
to the Indian Question; we have formed a library of our own; 
we write letters to the press; we send representatives to the 
Extended Executive Committee which meets in the autumn in 
London, and to the newly formed North-West Conferences, which 
take place quarterly. 


As a group we would like to link up, through correspondence 
anid the exchange of literature, with a similar group in America. 


— Phyllis M. Tiller, 


Conscription of Women 


On January 7th the Committee to Oppose 

Women completes its first year. It now has a Governing Com- 
mittee of 157 and a general committee of over 1700, scattered 
through every state (except Wyoming), Alaska and the V 
Islands. It has three outstanding women as co-chairmen: 
Henry Hill Pierce, best known perhaps for her wecwug; Boviteany 
Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship; Mrs. Allan Knight 

active in Y.W.C.A., rg a and other lines of work; and Dr. 
Georgia Harkness of the Garrett Biblical Institute in C 
A. J. Muste of the Fellowship of Reconciliation is treasurer. 
New York. Funds are handled by FOR headquarters in New 
York, the work is carried on from the WIL office in 

under my direction. The Committee has supported first one and 
later two workers and has been fortunate in getting a succession 


of active and able young women to serve as assistant directors. © 


Mrs. Eleanor Garst, whose husband spent 25 montis in prison 
as a C. O., is the present effective assistant director. 

The Committee has so far issued five leaflets: Before It Is 
Too Late; What Are the Facts?; What Will It Mean to You?; 
Keep the Home Fires Burning; and Four Good Reasons. The 
last two are now out of print, but the others are available. It 
ey “Your Grandson’s History. Lesson,” 
in the Christian Century and the Survey Graphic, and has re- 
prints for distribution. 

_ Articles have been accepted fourteen magazines of re- 


i by Dr. 
originally in the Christian Advocate (Methodist), was 
in the Messenger (Reformed) and is ee as a It 


against conscrip 
Free Labor Committee of the Workers’ Defense League and 
by the FOR and the WIL. 

a debate in Town H New York, over by 
Thomas, between the author of the Austin- Wadsworth Bill, Gren- 
ville A. Clark (organizer of the Citizens’ Committee for a Na- 
tional Service Act) and Victor- Reuther of the United Automobile 


ellman President Sweet 
Briar pom el Judge Dorothy Kenyon, and Dr. Jane Clark Carey. 
From the first this Committee has been intensively con- 
Austin-Wadsworth Bill providing for total conscription of all 
men between 18 and 65 arid all women, with certain exceptions, 
between 18 and 50, has been hanging in the balance. Although 
other groups, WIL, labor organizations, etc., opposed se ie Bad 
tension of conscription, there was need for a 
to work against regimentation of women. Thi 
both because of the more serious social consequences Mage f drafting 
women and because many people, including conservative members 
of Congress, who supported the war and the general militarization 
of the country, might be persuaded to oppose any bill which 
forced women into the Army or into the factories. 
When the Senate Military Affairs Committee held 


the United Christian Movement, Mrs. Cuthbertson, Middle At- 
lantic Secretary for the Student ‘Christian Movement, Miss Ben- 
nett, an Educational Director of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, Mrs. Werner, a Conference Secretary of 
the Methodist Church, and myself. The Senators heard our testi- 


were invited to keep in touch with them. This we certainly have 


are reopened. 

Various members of this Committee have gone to Washing- 
ton to interview members of Congress and government officials. 
We send -out information to our members, particularly to our 


way on this issue or whether they are still unwilling to commit 
themselves. The Committee meets the New Year ready and 
eager to continue this struggle to keep at least women free. 


— Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
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Slavery. 


Continued from page 1 
that such nationality and language do not exist and that 
the Siebis measures would be taken if the results of 
the “plebiscite” were not satisfactory. 

In Holland and Belgium thousands of young men 
have gone “bicycle-riding”. They wander around from 
one place to the other, hiding in barns and lonely cot- 
tages, to oppose the Nazi labor draft. In Holland when 
students were given the choice between sign- 

ing a pledge of loyalty to the Nazi overlords or deporta- 
tion forced labor in Germany, the overwhelming 
majority refused to sign. At the Catholic University of 
Nymwegen and the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
not one single student signed, and the universities were 
closed down. In Belgium, the Rector of the world- 
famous Catholic University of Louvain, Monsignor Van 
Wayenbergh, is in prison because he refused to hand 


‘over a list of his freshmen to the Nazis who wanted to 


conscript them for war work in Germany. 

Offering the invocation at the opening of the last 
session of the Danish Parliament, in Nazi-occupied 
Copenhagen, Lutheran Pastor Oscar Geismar spoke fear- 
lessly of “the tyrant who rules by blood and iron and 
who himself shall perish by blood and iron”. 

Even in Germany the idolatry of blood and race has 
been challenged by many thousands at the price of their 
life and liberty. The names of Pastor Niemoeller and 
Father Rossaint. are symbols of a resistance which has 
not yet reached the ultimate political consequences but 
gives genuine hope that tyranny’s grip on the German 
soul not be permanent. 

As Archbishop Stepinac of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, put 
it in one of his sermons, right under the nose of the 
invader: “They may have all the armies in the world, 


' all the material instruments, the whole press, all radio 


stations and movie houses: they cannot rule over hearts 
which are in God’s hand”. 

Tyranny has failed because it is not true that the 
common man wants only “bread and circus plays”, be- 
cause deep in the human mind there is still enough faith, 
courage and moral greatness to defend the dignity and 
freedom of the human person against totalitarian 


* * * 


(Dr. Solzbacher, one 6f-.the younger political exiles from 
Germany, has traveled widely in Europe, and since his arrival 
in this country has lectured extensively over the eastern half of 
the United States. He has served on the faculty of the Inter- 
national Service Seminar of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Of special interest to us is the fact that he knew Jane 
Addams, and has spoken before branches of the WIL in Switzer- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, and Great Britain, as well as 
several in the United States.) ‘ 


The Pacifist Research Bureau is in need of persons to work 
either at its Philadelphia office or in the areas where they now 
reside. It has prepared a list of possible research projects which 
it will be happy to send to anyone interested. Any persons who 
would like to take part in the research activities of the Bureau 
are invited to write to Harrop Freeman, Executive Director, 
Pacifist Research Bureau, 3201 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


APOLOGY 
Caught in the toils of an unprecedented series of calamities and 
delays, the December FOUR LIGHTS was later than any num- 
ber we have ever issued. Pursued by misfortune, our distress 
mounted as the days fled. We can only beg your indulgence 
and your pardon. — Editor. 


FOUR LIGHTS 
Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September 
Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F St. N. W., Washington, D, C. 


if tinued from page 2) 
II. PROTECTIO 
a. of the right of self-determination by the individual under 


existing laws 
b. of personal freedom and peace in the home. Arrests may 


be made only under the yy providing therefor. Anyone 


accused or suspected has the right to free trial at the earliest 

possible time. The accused is entitled and free to choose 

without cost the help of a court official with legal training. 

Protocols and documents of the court. shall be available to 

personal property rights against kin 

of the inviolability of correspondence, telephone and tele- 


gra 

sgainst slander and persecution alike from individuals or the 

make the State responsible for 
actions ec against private citizen 

against every form of imprisonment without legal trial and 

sentence 

against the death penalty; guarantee of humane treatment 

of criminals 


against deprivation of the rights of citizenship except under 
the provisions of the law 

right of political asylum without limitation of time, providing 
the one seeking protection respects the laws of the country 
offering it and does not carry on activities detrimental to it 


III. RIGHTS 

a. eligibility to hold any state or community position of trust 

through general, free and 

. fight of a person at age, an 
secret elections, to pots influence on state or community 
government. 

The principles and precepts in this declaration of the rights 
of man shall in due time be published in a law-book. All the 
states that enter into a future world federation bind themselves 
to make their Constitution and legal code conform to such a 
declaration. The code shall be available without cost to every 
person of legal age. Teachers in all schools shall use it as the 
basis of their teaching regarding the Rights of Man. 

—Reprinted from International Circular, Letter 
3. 
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BOOKS 


Get Together Americans, by Rachel Davis-DuBois. $1.50. 
Mrs. DuBois, co-chairman of our national. interracial committee, 
has put into book form her experimentation, now developed into 
a technique, for what Louis Adamic in the introduction calls 
“social interaction among Americans of various racial, national, 
and religious The neighborhood-home festival is 
a practical, concrete, simple method of intercultural education 
which may be practised by any group. WIL local branches 
could well initiate it. 


* * 


Strong As The People, by Emily Parker Simon. $1 in cloth, 
60c in paper. This book, which was written for the Missionary 
Education Movement, is intended for young people of senior 
high school age. Its purpose is to give them an understanding 
of the various groups that make up America. Through imagina- 
tive interpretation of the people of this country, it shows that 
our strength is made up of the contributions of many national 
and racial groups, contributions that have ercoms inseparably 
fused in American life. 


* * 


Building for Peace at Home and Abroad, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Harpers, $2.50. A useful, comprehensive and easy to 
absorb description of the issues here and across the seas which 
will face the post-war world. The necessity of feeding, re- 
employment, health measures, security and international organ- 
ization are sharply pointed up, and proposals to meet them are 
summarized. Though slightly marred by the statement that 
“many of the most active opponents of effective international 
co-operation were pacifists”, which the WIL cannot allow to 
stand unchallenged, the general presentation is excellent. 


* * * 


Book orders for any books you may be purchasing will be 
promptly filled through the National Literature Office, 1924 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, which thereby secures a substantial 
discount to help our work. We are doing a good business, but 
would like more!’ Lock over the book notices in’ last month’s 
FOUR LIGHTS as well as this one. 
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